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THERE is a spirit which I feel, that delights 
todo no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but 
delights to endure all things, in hope to enjoy 
its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive all 
wrath and contention, and to weary out all 
exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of a na- 
ture contrary to itself. It sees to the end 
of all temptations; as it bears no evil in it- 
self, so it conceives none in thoughts to any 
other; if it be betrayed it bears it; for its 
ground and spring is the mercies and forgive- 
ness of God. Its crown is meekness, its life 
is everlasting love unfeigned, and takes its 
kingdom with entreaty and not with conten- 
tion and, keeps it by lowliness of mind. In 
God alone it can rejoice though none else re- 
gard it, or can own its life. It is conceived 
in sorrow, and brought forth without any to 
pity it; nor doth it murmur at grief and oppres- 
sion. It never rejoiceth but-through suffer- 
ings; for with the world’s joy it is murdered. 
I found it alone being forsaken; I have fellow- 
ship therein with them who lived in dens and 
desolate places in earth, who through death 
obtained this resurrection and eternal holy 
life.—.James Naylor, 1660. (Said to be his 
last testimony delivered before his departure 
out of this life; several Friends being present. ) 


WE are favored with liberty in this day to 
assemble together for worship unmolested; 
and my hearty desire is, that we may properly 
improve this mercy, for the time to some of 
us may come before our day in this life is 
closed, wherein this privilege may be in some 
measure be taken from us. Something in me 
would be ready to say, The Lord forbid that it 
should be the case; but by reason of the great 
declension which has overspread the church, 
I hardly dare to expect any other.—John 
Churchman. 





Ir ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ is.— 
Col. iii: 1. 


Christening Without Christianity. 


We have often regretted the perpetuation 
of that heathen superstition by which a liba- 
tion of wine was poured out into the waters, 
by one standing on the deck of a ship, as ar 
offering to the gods of the sea, to propitiate 
their favor on the future voyages of the ves- 
sel. At the launching of a ship at the present 
day a young maiden is usually induced to per- 
form the same practice, by means of a bottle 
or goblet of wine; and to this perpetuation of 
the old heathen offering is now added the sac- 
rilege of calling it a ‘‘christening.”’ 

At length we are, to our relief, enabled to 
note in another column, that at least one cler- 
gyman objects to the use of the term ‘‘chris- 
tening” when applied to the naming of a ship, 
a word which really means christianizing the 
ship, or making it christian. Did such cere- 
mony have the blessed effect, we should heart- 
ily commend the ‘‘christening’’ of all war ves- 
sels in their infancy, from this time forth. 

But seeing that the so-called christening of 
infants is not found to have that effect, as our 
houses of refuge and penitentiaries abundantly 
evidence,—even though the clergyman was 
compelled by his prayer-book to call the chris- 
tened, or ‘‘baptized ” child as ‘‘ now regener- 
ale,”—we despair of any christianization of 
ships, save as those who man them are under 
the baptizing grace of the Holy Spirit; or any 
christening of men, infant or adult, save of 
the same Spirit. For ‘‘if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his”—any ‘‘sac- 
rament” to the contrary notwithstanding. 

How is it, asks a recent inquirer, that a 
line of non-ritualists extending from earliest 
Christian history down to our day, —like Mas- 
salians, Paulicians, Catharists, Albigenses, — 
‘‘appear to have lived better, purer, more 
Christian lives without the sacraments than 
their enemies did with them? Are those beat- 
itudes which Jesus pronounced in his sermon 
on the Mount better observed by those who 
have seven sacraments, than they are by the 
protestants who have only two; and are they 
better observed under two sacraments than 
they are by the Quakers, the Doukhobors and 
other Christians who have none?” 

It is a question of emphasis. The greater 
the emphasis that men are tanght to lay on 
the letter and form, the more these are made 
a substitute for the true life and Spirit. ‘‘The 


SS 


letter killeth, the Spirit giveth life.’’ ‘‘It is 
the Spirit that maketh alive; the flesh profiteth 
nothing.’’ They put on Christlikeness who 
are baptized into Christ.—No outward element 
was prescribed by Him. 





Friend, Come Up Higher. 

Besides the information lately quoted from 
the Chatauquan of a decline in membership in 
some Yearly Meetings which have been devel- 
oping the pastorate system, local information 
here and there is brought to us to the same 
purport, that the tide begins to set away from 
such meetings under the name of Friends, to 
other churches in the same neighborhood. 

Where there is nothing in point of principle 
to choose between the mode of worship prac- 
tised in our meetings and that of others, the 
tide will naturally turn towards those churches 


which, offering every thing which we have to - 


present, have learned to do it in better style, 
and are not novices in the procedure for which 
we, as borrowers, are indebted tothem. Once 
admit, by adoption of them, that other churches’ 
modes have always been the right ones and 
that of Friends a mistake, and we naturally 
become purveyors to those churches. We ad- 
vertise them to our young people as right, 
and supply no distinctive principle of worship 
among ourselves to be preferred. The re- 
sult appears that whenever we would gain oth- 
ers through compromise with their modes, we 
have, by stepping down from our more spirit- 
ual plane, so weakened our standing, that they 
have gained us, rather than we them; some 
they have gained bodily as their own members, 
others of us they have leavened into their 
nature even though we abide under our former 
name. This came from the cry, ‘‘we must 
conform to them in order to compete with 
them.”’ And then when we got any of them, 
could we give them that standard which we 
had renounced? But let it be lifted up, if it is 
to draw men. 

It ought to have been understood from the 
first, that the Society cannot expect to compete 
with others on any other ground than their 
one distinctive foundation principle, that of 
waiting on the immediate and manifest moving 
of the divine Spirit. Whatever ministry gen- 
uinely springs from this must be its own dem- 
onstration of its right to prevail. What we 
want is not argument that the ministry of the 
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Spirit is the authorized ministry, but more clear | a brilliant one. Small were the attractions to 
examples of it. The anointed worship of a|Sit up after dark, or to entertain guests 
congregation, when divinely silent, is its own around the a lamp. Our friends came 
: ; ; a . | about two o’clock for an afternoon visit, and 
impressive testimony that it is the worship | after an early tea, went home before dark. 
that is in the beauty of holiness. By just be-| Some years later four o’clock became the ar- 
ing what we ought individually to be in the|riving hour, and when in Philadelphia a cour- 
Spirit we shall make our way by the Spirit, and | @geous country woman did not reach her sis- 
no argument can be stronger. ‘Be ye filled ter-in-law’s house till six o’clock, her efforts 

: a : at being stylish, I heard emphatically de- 
with the Spirit,’’ by obedience; and ‘‘be not | pounced. 
drunk with wine’’ of these artificial stimulants Vacations were never claimed nor relaxa- 
of an exhilaration which is mistaken for inspira- | tion needed, but every few weeks, our steady 
tion. old horses, jogged us around on a visit to the 

For “Tee Fan.” | 01 oe of rae — = pone ag which 

usually lasted two days, but perhaps once a 

Why We Need to Rest. ‘year those trips were ther se to a week, 
and included various other visits, to other 

When I was a little girl, more than forty | friends. 
years ago, this age of great industrial progress] There was plenty of work the year round, 
in which we now live had only just begun. | with which everybody helped. Most of our 
Upon my first visit to Philadelphia I went in| food was raised and prepared for us on the 
a carriage. The drive was long, but my father; farm. ‘‘Early to bed and early to rise,’’ was 
had time to walk back a quarter of a mile to | to us a familiar quotation. 
pick up a shawl which I had thrown out; nor} What I want to show very closely is the 
were we alarmed lest we should be late upon} complete change which has come to children in 
arriving at our destination. their environment, during the past forty years 

I am glad I was born in a very funny old| and the need there is to protect our children 
house, more than one hundred and fifty years\from the evils which may result from the 
old. Its quaintness seems a fitting one, for | strain under which they live; and if possible 
the quiet old-time ways which belong with my | to return, at least for a part of the year, to 
old-fashioned childhood, and which have now | those conditions which are natural and there- 
altogether passed away. fore healthful. 

The house was built in the latter part of} Most modern children waken each morning 
the 17th century. Across the ceiling of the| with the feeling that it is almost time for 
sitting-room ran a great beam, to go under | breakfast, which has to be ready at a regular 
which tall men were obliged to stoop. The|time so that father may catch his train. 
chimney was both wide and deep and occupied | Once at the table, there is no time to loiter. 
much space in both stories; in our bed-room| School time will come very soon, and some- 
it left a recess into which the high post bed- | times, it is timid little girls or lazy little boys 
stead and my little bed just fitted. The chim-| who go unwillingly to sit or wriggle upon their 
ney was just even with the foot of our beds. | seats, through the allotted hours at school. 
On the other side of the chimney was a big | Some of them could dine leisurely if the desire 
closet with a little window in it, through|to exercise their legs were not so much 
which stray cats sometimes visited us to my] greater than the desire for food. Conse- 
alarm. quently dinner is eaten in haste followed by 

The windows in the house were all small, | more school discipline. 
some of them wider than high. In one room Father comes home to tea with marvelous 
was a single window perhaps two feet square, | tales of what has happened through the day, 
far up in one corner of the room. Another|and a bundle of Scientific Americans to be 
room had its single low wide window, a few] looked over. The children must have a little 
inches above the flour. In one bed-room a| time to enjoy the papers before going to bed. 
step ran quite across the room. The parlor] Finally, perhaps, mother will read as they get 
was a step down from the sitting-room, with | into bed, some graphic stories of wild animals 
no sufficient allowance for head room in the] which -will stimulate their brains till long 
entering doorway. The pantry was one cor-| after they have gone to sleep. Day after day 
ner of the parlor with a broad partition | the modern child has to work up to time,—a 
around it. This held our precious jellies, | thing entirely foreign to his instincts. Night 
jams and cakes. after night he goes too late to bed, his mind 

It was in these early years that my mother | overcharged with facts which interest him. 
essayed to can some peaches by putting paper, When he goes on a visit, even if it is de- 
dipped in the white of eggs, over the jar tops | signed fur a rest, he has to be on time for the 
to make them air tight. When she was away | train, and watch at nearly every turn, lest a 
on a visit an ordinarily intelligent relative, | trolley car or bicycle should run over him. 
opened every jar, to see if the great experi-| There is no quiet old-fashioned composure 
ment had proved to be a success. in the lives of modern children. We see the 

The first evening lamp which I remember | effects on every hand. Men are shorter in 
was a lard lamp. A tin tray was its base to| stature, and women more nervous, than ever 
catch the drippings and wick trimmings. The| before. Adults are not equal to the constant 
lard was in a churn-shaped receptacle with a| demands upon them. Teachers and scholars 
wick perhaps an inch wide at one end, and, if | declare themselves utterly worn out with 
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I remember rightly, a needle at the other end, | thirty-nine weeks of work during the year. 
with which to pick and scrape the wick very! The most grasping employer in order to keep 
often. No chimney and no shade were needed, | up the desired efficiency, is obliged to grant a 
and it may well be thought the light was not| two weeks’ vacation to his employees. Old 
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timers, who ignore the need for vacations find 
themselves broken down men much earlier 
than they should be, and unable to keep up to 
modern speed. 


Better hygienic care of infants, improved 


sanitation and greater medical skill, have in- 
creased the average longevity of the commu- 
nity, but the alarming prevalence of nerve 
diseases from which people do not usually die, 
should warn us of the pressing need of quiet 


spots in our lives. What can be done, seeing 
that the world is going at this tremendous 
speed? Stop and rest. It is not possible 
while in the stream to stem the current, but 
it is possible to reach the bank, and rest 
awhile. Get out of the old rushing habits 
and rest. There is no place where this can be 
better done than when camping out in the 
woods. 


— 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


What Hinders Thee? 


In reading the article in No. 27 page 212, 
on ‘‘Spreading Religious Books,’’ I was very 
much impressed with the great necessity of 
Friends keeping, or I should rather say, re- 
turning to, first principles; that we may not 
only read and send abroad the doctrines and 
tenets of our early Friends, but be faithful,— 
being at heart what we want to appear. It 
so covers my mind that we speak with our lips, 
but our heart is far from Him in living and 
serving; our minds so engaged with the actiy- 
ities of life, as though we were drunken with 
wine. Wineisamocker. It seems as though 
the comparison might be made thus as to our 
Society. We stand as on the banks of a great 
waterfall and see souls passing over into the 
fathomless abyss. Had we been individually 
faithful we might not only have known the 
salvation of our own soul, but be made instru- 
ments also in stirring others to know that 
of theirs. The only remedy for this condition 
of things, to possess what we profess, is to 
cease from activity of se!f and call upon our 
Creator as did Daniel. It is but little that is 
required of us; that little is in obedience to the 
Light within, which will either increase as we 
yield to it, or decrease as we disregard it. 
We many times hinder the Spirit’s progress by 
the outward, in not being obedient to what is 
made known to us. It may be we feel ane- 
cessity to make a change in our address. Us- 
ing the world’s language makes those who 
profess with Friends appear fickle in the eyes 
of the world. Or should it be in laying aside 
the ornaments for a meek and quiet spirit, 
and to appear in the garb of a Friend? These 
things will present themselves in due time, 
and happy for us if we choose the way s0 
plainly shown to us. We can give up all 
that stands in the way of our peace with our 
Saviour, when we fully realize what He has 
done for us, that we might enjoy a life 
hid with Christin God. Then shall we be able 
to adopt the language of the apostle, ‘‘l am 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for itis 
the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.’’ Yea and who will yield to 
his blessed voice within? 

Oh reader, stop and think! Is it well with 
thee? Is it well with thy house? R. 


‘*You cannot hang your hope on two hooks 
at once. Nothing on myself; everything on 
Christ.” 
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The Bible. 


(Continued from page 283.) 

Babylon now rapidly succeeded to that 
proud position so long held by Nineveh. Un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar she acquired the power 
forfeited by her rival. The bounds of the city 
were extended; buildings of extraordinary 
size and magnificence were erected; her vic- 
torious armies conquered Syria and Palestine, 
and penetrated into Egypt. Her commerce, 
too, had now spread far and wide, from the 
east and the west, and she became ‘‘a land of 
traffic and a city of merchants.”* 

But her greatness as an independent nation 
was short-lived. The neighboring kingdoms 
of Media and Persia, united under one mon- 
arch, had profited, no less than Babylon, by 
the ruin of the Assyrian empire, and were 
ready tu dispute with her the dominion of 
Asia. Scarcely half a century had elapsed 
from the fall of Nineveh, when ‘‘Belshazzar, 
the king of the Chaldeans, was slain, and Da- 
rius, the Median, took the kingdom.” + From 
that time Babylonia sank into a mere province 
of Persia. After the defeat of Darius and 
the overthrow of the Persian supremacy, 
Babylon opened its gates to Alexander, whu 
deemed the city not unworthy to become the 
capital of his mighty empire. On his return 
from India he wished to rebuild the temple of 
Belus, which had fallen into ruins, and in that 
great work he had intended to employ his ar- 
my, now no longer needed for war. The 
priests, however, who had appropriated the 
revenues of this sacred shrine, and feared lest 
they would have again to apply them to their 
rightful purposes, appear to have prevented 
him from carrying out his design. { 

The last blow to the prosperity and even 
existence of Babylon was given by Seleucus 
when he laid the foundation of his new cap- 
ital on the banks of the Tigris (B. C. 322). 

Already Patrocles, his general, had com- 
pelled a large number of the inhabitants to 
abandon their homes, and to take refuge in 
the Desert, and in the province of Susiana. 
The city, exhausted by the neighborhood of 
Seleucia, returned to its ancient solitude. Ac- 
cording to some authors, neither the walls nor 
the temple of Belus existed any longer, and 
only a few Chaldeans continued to dwell 
around the ruins of their sacred edifices. 

Still, however, a part of the population ap- 
pears to have returned to their former seats, 
for in the early part of the second century of 
the Christian era we find the Parthian king 
Evemerus, sending numerous families from 
Babylon into Media to be sold as slaves, and 
burning many great and beautiful edifices still 
standing in the city. 

In the time of Augustus, the city is said to 
have been entirely deserted except by a few 
Jews who still lingered amongst the ruins. 
Cyril, of Alexandria declares, that in his 

*Ezekiel xvii: 4. 

7 Daniel v: 30,31. This event took place B. c. 538. 
Whether the Darius of the book of Daniel be Cyrus him- 
self, or a Median who commanded the armies of that 
monarch, and was afterwards appointed viceroy of Baby- 
lon, is one of the many disputed points of ancient history. 

t Arrian, Exp. Alex. |, vii,c 17. See Jeremy's Epistle 


in the Apocryphal book of Baruch, vi: 10,11 and 28 for 


instances of the cupidity of the Babylonian priests. They 
had even stripped the idols of their robes and ornaments 
to adorn their wives and children. This epistle contains 
& very curious account of the idol worship of the Baby- 
Onians. 





day, about the beginning of the fifth century, 


in consequence of the choking up of the great 
canals derived from the Euphrates, Babylon 
had become a vast marsh; and fifty years later 
the river is described as having changed its 


course, leaving only a small channel to mark 
its ancient bed. Then were verified the proph- 
ecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, that the mighty 


Babylon should be but ‘‘ pools of water,” ‘‘that 


the sea should come upon her, and that she 
should be covered with the multitude of the 
waves thereof.’’* 


In the beginning of the seventh century, at 


the time of the Arab invasion the ancient cities 
of Babylonia were ‘‘a desolation, a dry land 
and a wilderness.” 
marked the site of Babylon herself there rose 
the small town of Hillah.”+ 


Amidst the heaps that 


(To be continued.) 


A Peacemaker. 


Fred Gould had been bound out to one 
Hartwell, for two years, and in all that time, 





there had been nothing like a doll anywhere 
on the farm. 
granddaughter had appeared from the city, 
with her arms full of them, and since then 


But about a week before a little 


they were always cropping up first in one place 
and then another. With his lack of experi- 


ence it was hardly to be wondered that Fred, 


when he came in for dinner one day should 
have flung his strap of books on the sofa and 


snapped off the entire foot of Melissa Eugenia, 


who lay there, smiling in her sleep. 
Alice, the granddaughter, snatched her ba- 
by to her heart and grieved sadly, while Fred 


stood looking on, feeling like a murderer. 


Late in the afternoon, as he was creeping 
back to the house he came upon Alice sitting 


on the side porch. 


**Don’t make any noise please, Fred,” she 
whispered, lifting up a warning finger. ‘‘Me- 
lissa Eugenia has just got to sleep at last.” 

“*T say,” blurted out Fred, determined to be 
over with the speech he had been diligently 
preparing during the day, ‘‘I’m awfully sorry 
I broke your doll, I didn’t mean to do it.” 

*‘Oh, well, never mind. It was just acci- 
detal. She’s been in the hospital ever since, 
and taken all kinds of different medicines, and 
now she feels easier.”’ 

Fred felt easier, too. He ventured to sit 
down on the edge of the porch. ‘‘I thought 
you'd be mad,” he said. ‘‘I thought girls 
always got mad every chance they had.”’ 

**They do not,” said Alice, with dignity. 
Then, her round face flushing, she confessed: 
**I guess maybe I was a little mad just at first, 
but I didn’t stay so.”’ 

“*Why?” 

**Because I knew it wasn’t your fault; you 
didn’t mean to doit. Crossness is a horrid 
feeling, I think, don’t you? 
generally silly.”’ 

**Silly?” 


**Yes; grandmother says it is, because 
there’s generally a mistake about it. She 
says that the real things to be cross with are 
only a few, and she thinks everybody ought 


* Isaiah xiv : 23. Jeremiah li : 42. 


as though afraid to stop. 


est,’” he said eagerly. 
and somebody pushed me or something, and 
she went all the way over. 





Anyway, it’s 


to be patient even with those. 
believes in a lot of patience.” 
When supper was over and the chores were 


Grandmother 


done, and Alice had gone to bed, Fred came 


back to the side porch and sat there by 
himself. He looked doubtfully across the 
tree tops to the chimneys of the next farm- 
house. 


**Of course,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘grand- 


mothers believe in patience, but boys don’t, 
very much. Perhaps if they did, they wouldn’t 
be in so many scrapes,’’ he acknowledged 
with a sigh. 


For some minutes longer Fred sat with his 


chin propped in his hands, staring at the chim- 
neys. 
the garden gate and along the narrow path to 
the Hartwell farmhouse. 
boy of about Fred’s age. 
Fred he lifted his head, straightened himself, 
and began to whistle carelessly, as though to 
prove to all the world that he had nothing on 


Then he jumped up and started through 


In the yard was a 
When this boy saw 


his mind. 

Fred opened the gate and went straight in 
**T say Jack,’’ he 
began—making his second speech of the day 
—‘*‘I guess perhaps you didn’t mean to tip up 


my boat that time, did you?’’ 


Jack’s face changed. ‘‘No, I didn’t—hon- 


**T was just in fun, 


It—it was too 
bad!” 


“Oh, that’s all right! I say let’s go nut- 


ting, next play-day.” 


It was starlight when Fred went back 
through the meadow. ‘‘I’ll know enough not 
to look for mistakes sooner, another time,’’ he 
was thinking. ‘‘It saves trouble. Even if he 
had upset the old boat on purpose it wasn’t 
worth making a fuss about. I guess grand- 
mothers know more about such things than 
boys do.” —Morning Star. 


Don’t Fret.—Men fret at being tied toa 
clerk’s desk. Surely they say, any one can 
direct these envelopes, copy these letters, 
cast up these interminable columns; and, in 
their contempt for their life-work, they fail to 
see its very unimportance is giving them a 
better opportunity of cultivating punctuality, 
patience, fidelity and similar passive virtues, 
than they would have if they played a more 
conspicuous part in the world’s life, or in 
spheres where certain other considerations 
nerve to supreme efforts, which in their case 
can only be called forth by lofty principle. 

At the end of life’s brief day we shall be re- 
warded, not according to the work we have 
done, but to the faithfulness with which we 
have endeavored to do our duty, in whatever 
sphere. 

The servant who prepares my food or saves 
me the necessity of doing the many duties of 
my home, thus setting me free to write or 
minister to men, will, in God’s reckoning, be 
credited with no inconsiderable share of the 
results of anything which may have been 
achieved through my endeavors. The great 
deed that blesses the race seems to be wrought 
by one, but it is really the result of the con- 


+See an interesting Memoir on Babylon by M. de tributed quotas of scores and hundreds of un- 


St. Croix, in the 48th volume of the Transactions of the | 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, in which all | 
the authorities on the subject of the gradual decay of the 


city are collected. 





named and unnoticed workers, and these, in so 
far as they entered into the spirit of his la- 
bors, shall share the reward.—F. B. Meyer. 
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For“Tu Frienp.” | of the country were accustomed to hold their 
Henry Zuphten, the Gospeller, Martyred in the meetings. ‘The monk from Bremen is cume 
Dittmarschen. amongst us,’’ said he, addressing them, ‘‘and 
Lying along the easterly side of the North| will bring ruin on the Dittmarches.” The 
Sea, between the lower waters of the Elbe | simple-minded regents, ready to believe that 
and the Eider, with an area rather less than | they would do a meritorious act by ridding the 
one-half that of the State of Rhode Island, is; world of a heretical monk, consented to put 
the ancient district of the Dittmarschen. It is| him to death forthwith without the formality 
a low land of peat bogs and heather, pro-|of a hearing. It was the seventh day of the 
tected by dykes from the inroads of the sea, | week. The prior, bent on preventing Henry 
which indeed had swept over it—a memorable | from preaching to the people on the following 
flood—in 1634, when great reaches of sand | day, knocked at the door of the parsonage 
overcovered what was formerly fertile soil. | where the new-comer was harbored, and ac- 
Possessing its own code of laws, known as the | quainted him with the mandate of the regents. 
Dittmarsh Land Book, which had originated | ‘‘If it be the will of God that I should die 
with forty-eight judges as far back as 1321, | among the Dittmarches,” said Henry Zuphten, 
and located as their land is quite out of the | ‘‘Heaven is as easily reached from thence as 
ordinary routes of travel, the inhabitants have| from anywhere else. I will preach.” The 
preserved to the present day the peculiarities | narrative then continues. 
of antiquity. For long they used the language| ‘‘He ascended the pulpit, and spoke with 
of their Frisian ancestors. Coming under the | earnestness. His hearers, moved and roused 
rule of Denmark in 1559, the Dittmarschen | by his Christian eloquence, had scarcely quit- 
were incorporated into the duchy of Holstein. | ted the church, when the prior delivered to 
The latter, including the territory just de-| them the mandate of the forty-eight regents 
scribed, was annexed to Prussia in 1866. The | forbidding the monk to preach. They imme- 
ship canal from Kiel Bay of the Baltic to the | diately sent a deputation to the heath, and the 
estuary of the Elbe, opened by the present | Dittmarches, after long discussion, agreed 
Emperor of Germany in 1895, passes in part| that, considering their total ignorance, fur- 
along the eastern boundary of this so long se- | ther measures should be deferred till Easter. 
cluded district. But the prior, irritated at this, approached 
A memorable incident of the Reformation| certain of the regents and stirred up their 
happened there, the following recital of it be-|zeal afresh. ‘We will write to him,’ said 
ing gathered from the interesting pages of|they. ‘Have nothing to do with him,’ re- 
D’ Aubigné. plied the prior; ‘if he begins to speak, we 
At Antwerp, at the period of the opening of | shall not be able to withstand him. We must 
the Lutheran Reformation, there was a con- | seize him during the night, and burn him with- 
vent of the Augustines, some of whom having | out giving him time to open his lips.’ 
been at Wittemberg, the then home of Luther| ‘‘Everything was arranged accordingly. The 
and Melancthon, had hailed with joy the truths | day after Conception Day a* nightfall, Ave 
of the gospel, being emboldened to declare} Maria was sung. At the signal, all the peas- 
that salvation which is by the grace of God, in| ants of the adjacent villages assembled, to the 
lieu of the so commonly promulgated doctrine | number of five hundred, and their leaders hav- 
of the sufficiency of meritorious works. The | ing broached three butts of Hamburg beer, by 
pope’s legate in Germany and the local pre-| this means stimulated their resolution. The 
lates, angered at this outbreak in the Low] hour of midnight struck as the party entered 
Countries of what they deemed to be heresy, | Mehldorf; the peasants were under arms; the 
caused two of the offending monks to be ar-| monks carried torches; all went forward in 
rested and taken to Brussels. These recanted | disorder, exchanging shouts of fury. Arrived 
or otherwise satisfied the dignitaries. Mean-|at the village there was a deep silence lest 
while, their companions in Antwerp, in no| Henry receiving intimation of danger, should 
wise overawed, preached with boldness Christ | effect his escape. 
and Him crucified, multitudes of the people} ‘‘Ofa sudden, the gates of the parsonage 
flocking to hear. Again the storm gathered, | were burst open, the drunken peasantry rushed 
the convent was closed, the monks were im-| within, striking everything in their way— 
prisoned and sentenced to death, and an order | tossing pell-mell, dishes, kettles, cups, and 
was given out that not one stone should be| articles of apparel. They seized any money 
left upon another of that heretica! monastery. | that they could find, and then rushing on the 
This occurred in the autumn of 1522. poor pastor, they struck him down, shouting, 
Notwithstanding the above searching edict | ‘Kill him! kill him!’ and then threw him into 
several of the monks effected their escape,|the mud. But Henry was their chief object 
one of them, named Henry Zuphten, owing his} in the attack. They pulled him out of bed, 
release to the sympathetic efforts of a number | tied his hands behind him, and dragged him 
of women who had been reached by the Truth. | after them, naked as he was in the piercing 
Arriving at Bremen, a certain pastor of Mehl-| cold. ‘What are you come here for” cried 
dorf in the country of the Dittmarches, and| they?’ and as Henry answered meekly, they 
several devout persons of the neighboring dis- | exclaimed, ‘Down with him! down with him! 
tricts, having invited him to come over and | if we listen to him we shall become heretics 
declare Jesus Christ, he complied. Immedi-| like himself!’ They had dragged him naked 
ately the priestly enemy confronted him. ‘‘If| over ice and snow, his feet were bleeding pro- 
he is allowed to preach, and the people give | fusely, and he begged to be set on horseback. 
ear,’’ said the prior of the Dominicans and the | ‘A fine thing truly,’ said they, ‘for us to fur- 
vicar from Hamburg, ‘‘we are undone.”’ The} nish horses for heretics! On, on’—and they 
prior passed a disturbed night, and, rising | continued dragging him behind them till they 
early in the morning, repaired to the wild.and | arrived at the heath. A woman, who stood at 
barren heath on which the forty-eight regents | the door of the house just as the servant of 





God was passing, burst into tears. “My good 
woman,’ said Henry, ‘weep not for me.’ 
“*The bailiff pronounced his sentence. Then 
one of his ferocious escort, with a sword 
smote the preacher of Jesus Christ on the 
head. Another struck him with a club. 
A monk was ordered to approach, and receive 
his confession. ‘My brother,’ said Henry, 
‘have I done you any wrong?” ‘None, replied 
the monk. ‘Then,’ returned Henry, ‘I have 
nothing to confess to you, and you have noth- 
ing to forgive! The monk retired in confus- 
ion. Many attempts were made to set fire to 
the pile; but the wood would not catch. For 
two hours the martyr stood thus in the pres- 
ence of the infuriated peasantry—calm, and 
lifting his eyes to heaven. While they were 
binding him that they might cast him into the 
flame, he began to confess his faith. ‘First 
burn,’ said a countryman, dealing him a blow 
with his fist on the mouth; ‘burn; and after 
that, speak.’ They threw him on the pile, 
but he rolled down on one side. John Holme, 
seizing a club, struck him upon the breast, 
and laid him dead upon the burning coals. 
Such is the true story of the suffering of that 
martyr, Henry Zuphten.”’ J. W. L. 
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THE nearness of h®aven is suggested by the 
epithet ‘‘veil” There is only a veil between 
us and heaven! A veil is the thinnest and 
frailest of all conceivable partitions It is but 
a fine tissue, a delicate fabric of embroidery. 
It waves in the wind; the touch of a child 
may stir it, and accident may rend it; the si- 
lent action of time will molder it away. The 
veil that conceals heaven is only our embodied 
existence; and, though fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, it is only wrought out of our frail 
mortality. So light is it, that the puncture 
of a thorn, the touch of an insect’s sting, the 
breath of an infected atmosphere, may make 
it shake and fall. In a bound, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, in the throb ofa 
pulse in the flash of a thought, we may start 
into disembodied spirits... There is but a 
step between you and death; between you and 
heaven there is but a veil!—C. Stanford. 
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INTEGRITY.—A man of integrity is a true 
man, a bold man, and a steady man; he is to 
be trusted and relied upon. No bribes can 
corrupt him, no fear daunt him; his word is 
slow in coming, but sure. He shines bright- 
est in the fire, and his friend hears of him 
most when he most needs him. His courage 
grows with danger, and conquers opposition 
by constancy. As he cannot be flattered or 
frightened into that he dislikes, so he hates 
flattery and temporizing in others. He runs 
with truth and not with the times, —with right 
and not with might.— Wm. Penn. 
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IN the early days of Illinois so.ne men were 
traveling through the country with saddle- 
bags of specie which was required for settle- 
ment of land claims. Stopping one night at 
the only available place, a log house, they felt 
it needful to keep up alternate watches dur- 
ing the night. But before going to bed the 
rough man, whose cabin they were in, took 
down his well-worn Bible and read and prayed; 
and one whispered to the other, ‘‘We can 
both go to bed; there will be no need of either 
of us watching to-night.’’ 
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A Siberian Doukhobor Letter. 


Peter Verigin has already been alluded to, 
in these columns, as a leading Doukhubor, who 
on this very account, was banished years ago, 
from his countrymen. The Russian Govern- 
ment apparently selected the men of the best 
judgment, who were fitted by intelligence and 
native ability to guide others, as ringleaders 
in opposition to its measures, and put them 
away for years in sorrowful separation from 
all that was dear to them onearth. His reun- 
jon with his mother and friends, this autumn, 
if he is permitted to go to Canada, will be a 
time of rejoicing, which one would feel glad 
to witness. His endorsement of the value of 
school education, which was not permitted to 
his people in Russia, and which some of the 
Doukhobors have been too slow to recognize 
the importance of, will likely have more weight 
to influence them favorably towards M. Sher- 
binen’s efforts, than any other motive which 
could be brought to bear. W. E. 

ROSTHERN, Sask., 9 March, 1902. 
Mr. EVANS; 

Dear and Esteemed Friend:—I beg to hand the 
enclosed English translation of Peter Verigin’s 
letter, a leading man of the Doukhobors living 
in Obdorsk. He is told to get released by the 
fall of this year when the term of his banish- 
ment will have run out. Thou wilt see how 
this man speaks wisely in favor of school in- 
struction. Some phrases might sound queer 
in English, but I tried to keep as close to his 
language as possible. With hearty respectful 
regards, | am thy friend, 

MICHAEL SHERBININ. 












Copy of Peter Verigin’s letter, date un- 
known. (Received by the Voukhobors in Feb- 
ruary, 1902.) 

Peace be unto you, beloved brethren and 
sisters! I send you a cordial brotherly greet- 
ing and wish you all good from the Lord God. 
I have received your letter of 16th. Septemb. 
I thank you all heartily for your remembrance 
of me and for your good wishes. May God save 
you with his eternal salvation. I have re- 
ceived the $16 which were enclosed in your let- 
ter, fur which I also thank you. The postal 
rules of Canada are not known to me. These 
rules allow to send money in simple letters. 
Here, in Russia, it is necessary to write on the 
envelope ‘*Money letter,” and to specify the 
amount, because if the postal authorities dis- 
close that a letter not specified as a money 
letter, includes money, that money is being 
confiscated and entered as a revenue of the 
Government. Now referring to the fact that 
you are being offered to have an elementary 
school started among you, I could not give you 
an advice; but | think that to be able to read 
is generally useful, and I should desire that all 
your rising generation should know to read and 
Write, the girls not excluded. It would be 
good if you could teach your children school 
knowledge in your own circle, and, as much as 
possible, in different languages: English, 
French and German, and that you should not 
forget Russian as well. The knowledge of 
reading and writing only develops the under- 
standing of man by giving him education, but 
it cannot alter the fundamental conviction of 
aman. The knowledge of writing can be 
classed with the gift of speech in man. There 
was a time when men talked with each other, 


but instead of uttering the name of a thing | somewhere between 1835 and 1845 (I write 
they simply pointed to the thing which they | wholly from memory of reported facts when I 
wanted, until the faculty was developed in men | was a student at Hampden Sidney College) is 
to express their thoughts through the organ said to have succeeded in getting by Da- 
of speech. Now, when [ am staying in an- guerre’s methods the first picture of a person, 
other room, behind a wall, I cannot point to | and that person was doubtless the sister whose 


































some object with my hand that my brother or 
sister might hand it to me, or that 1 might per- 
form something which they want. But, with 
the medium of speech, this becomes quite pos- 
sible, the sound of speech being heard at a long 
distance. Those powerful people have worked 
out the art of communicating our thoughts, 


through the art of writing. The teaching 
ought only to take place in the circle of your 
own people without the interference of the 


government, not because this would be sinful 


(i. e. schools introduced by government), but 
in order not to take advantage of other men’s 


services, because you would then be much de- 
pending from them. 


Thank God I am in good health and doing 
Perhaps the Lord will grant me soon to 


well. 
see you again. Your loving brother, 
PETER VERIGIN. 


True translation—Michael Sherbinin. 


1 PETER i: 25. 
Last eve I paused beside a blacksmith’'s door, 
And heard the anvil ring the vesper chime, 
Then looking in, I saw upon the floor 
Old hammers worn with beating years of time. 
“How many anvils have you had,” said I, 
To wear and batter all these hammers so ?” 


“* Just one,” said he; and then, with twinkling eye, 


“The anvil wears the hammers out, you know.” 

And so, thought I, the anvil of God’s word 

For ages skeptic blows have beat upon ; 

Yet, though the voice of falling blows was heard, 

The anvil is unharmed, the hammers gone. 
—Anon. 


Science and Industry. 


First PHOTOGRAPH OF A HUMAN BEING.— 


| The encyclopedias give credit to Dr. Draper, 
























Mention is made in the Presbyterian of Anna 
Catherine Draper, who died at her home in 
Hastings, N. Y., in Twelfth Month, last, in 


her ninety-fifth year. 


forty years. 


She came from an old 
English family, and had lived at Hastings for 
She is said to have been the first 


woman in the world to have her photograph 


taken. 
could be made in six minutes. 


could pose that long. 


Lord Herschel’s heirs in England. 


Fair in Chicago. 


type was found. 
original was placed on exhibition. 
fair it was taken back to England. 


a private letter. saying: 


Her brother, Dr. John W. Draper, 
invented a process by which a daguerreotype 
Under pre- 
vious methods it took an ,hour, and no one 
Anna C. Draper’s pict- 
ure was a success, and it created great inter- 
est. The original is now in the possession of 
In 1893 
the American Ambassador to England tried to 
get the original to exhibit at the World’s 
Lord Herschel’s heirs denied 
that they had it, and there was considerable 
contention, but finally the original daguerreo- 
Copies were made, and the 
After the 


In regard to this daguerreotype, Carr Moore, 
a clergyman of Bridgewater, Virginia, writes 


Dr. John W. Draper was Professor of Phys- 
ics at Hampden, Sidney College, Prince Ed- 
ward county. Virginia, at the time Daguerre 
was experimenting with the daguerreotype. As 
is well known Daguerre could only get helio- 
graphic returns from inanimate nature, due to 
the slowness of his process. Dr. Draper, 











death you record. The camera obscura, with 
which this picture of the first living being was 
secured was the most valued possession of the 
museum of Hampden Sidney College when I 
left Union Theological Seminary, in 1885. 


of New York, for this first picture of a human 
being. If credit to whom credit is due still 
obtains, it seems that it should be Dr. Draper, 
of Hamden Sidney College. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Changed Inheritasce. 


BY PETER N. DYHR. 


‘*Mine heritage is unto me asa speckled 
bird, the birds ruund about are against her. 
Many pastors have destroyed my vineyard, they 
have trodden my portion under foot, they 
have made my pleasant portion a desolate wil- 
derness. They have made it desolate, and be- 
ing desolate, it mourneth unto me the whole 
land is made desolate, because no man layeth 
it to heart (Jer. xii: 9-11.) 

How true is this lamentation in its applica- 
tion unto us who, under the new dispensation 
have been no less called to be a peculiar peo- 
ple zealous of good works than were the Jews 
under the old dispensation. In the record of 
the experiences of holy men of old that wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, they 
penned what they experimentally knew of 
God’s work by his Spirit in their heart. Now 
as God changeth not, so man by nature is un- 
changed. The same susceptibility to sin as in 
Adam, when God pronounced all very good; the 
same possibility to fall into temptation. And 
as we have all sinned and fallen short of the 
glory of God, so where sin abounds grace does 
much more abound. So that whatever our in- 
dividual present attitude to God is, we are left 
without excuse. ‘‘For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’’ It 
is this equal, free and open attitude, we must 
“*keep in memory” (1 Cor. xv). ‘‘Not as it 
was by one that sinned, so is the gift; for the 
judgment was by one to condemnation, but 
the free gift is of many offenses unto justifica- 
tion’’ (Rom. li: 6). Therefore we may know 
that they which are the children of the flesh 
these are not the children of God, if to the 
Jews circumcision availeth nothing, but a new 
creature in Christ. This was abundantly con- 
firmed by George Fex and his co-laborers in 
that gospel day. That they knew by passing 
through long and painful inward conflicts and 
exercises, ‘‘Christ, the hope of glory, to fulfill 
the law in them.’’ It remaineth yet to be 
true, ‘‘Not one jot or tittle of the law shall 
pass away until it be fulfilled,” all that is 
written in the law and the prophets. Some of 
them by experimental knowledge. with faith- 
ful Abraham, ‘‘Saw Christ’s day afar off, and 
rejoiced init.” Yet ‘‘of those born of wom- 
en not a greater than John has risen, but the 
least in the kingdum of heaven is greater than 
he. And from the days of John the Baptist 
until now, the kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence and the violent take it by force. ‘‘This 
is the clear demonstration, harmonious with 
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the experience of all who in spirit have en 
tered into the kingdom of heaven, or the new 
gospel dispensation, which stands in unques- 
tionable obedience to the pure manifestation 
of the true light, with which we are enlight- 
ened. It is in this true light in all men, that 
our whole responsibility rests. It is in that 
light we do see light, and that is universal. 
‘**The Gentiles which have not the law, do by 
nature (the true light) the things contained in 
the law,’’—so in the light. We know that ‘‘to 
whom we yield ourselves servants to obey his 
servants we are, to whom we obey, whether of 
sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteous- 
ness.”” So that ‘‘all manner of sin and blas- 
phemy,” ‘‘and whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of man (the true light is here 
spoken of, as the Son of man), it shall be for- 
given him, but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come.” Read Heb. vi: 4-6. 

The way cast up is plain that a wayfaring 
man though a fool shall not err therein. 
‘God worketh until now, and I work,” siad 
Christ. And where the clay by its own free 
will is passive in the potter’s hands, He work- 
ing in us both to will and to do of his own 
good pleasure, ‘‘breaks down the middle wall 
of partition, for to make in himself of twain 
one new man, so making peace.”’ And yet 
the great conflict and warfare, of mortifying 
all our members in the earth, continues. ‘‘Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin’? (Heb. xii: 5, 26 & 27). The 
light is in man, the Spirit is God, and disobe- 
dience is the middle wall of partition, the pro- 
ducing cause of sin and blindness. ‘‘I would 
not brethren, that ye should be ignorant of 
this mystery lest ye be wise in your own con- 
ceit, that blindness in part is happened to Is- 
rael.’’ 

And is that not also our state? Let us be 
exhorted whilst it is called to-day, ‘‘If by any 
means we might provoke to emulation, them 
which are our flesh,’’ to whom like Israel of 
old has been committed the most distinct, spir- 
itual dispensation since the first decline of 
primitive Christianity. Each dispensation has 
its own absolute preparation to make to fill 
such a place, the gifts differing, ‘‘but the self- 
same Spirit worketh, dividing to each severally 
as he will.”’ As the life is unchangeable, so 
its dispensations have in all ages been of the 
fullest measure which the individual capacity 
has been prepared to receive. Our intellect 
is filled with knowledge and trained as a mat- 
ter of course to believe and claim that cer- 
tainly ‘‘we are the people, and the Most High 
dwelleth amongst us.”” But the Lord ‘‘will 
enter into judgment with the ancients of his 
people, and the princes thereof, for ye have 
eaten up my vineyard, the spoil of the poor is 
in your houses. What mean ye that ye beat my 
people to pieces and grind the faces of the 
poor, saith the Lord God of hosts.” A high 
profession, without the experimental knowl- 
edge of daily witness in Christ’s law fulfilled 
in us, is but the state of the speckled bird, 
and like ‘‘the salt that has lost his savor, it is 
henceforth good for nothing but is trodden 
under foot of men.” We often hear in sub- 
stance the self-confident utterance, ‘‘We be 
the children of Abraham and were never in 
bondage to any man’’ (John viii: 33), and yeta 
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lamentation over our ‘‘low estate,” and de- 
crease in number in nearly all our meetings. 
Remember the positive repoof to Israel by the 
prophet Ezekiei (xiv: 14), ‘‘Though these 
three men, Noah, Daniel and Job, were in it, 
they should deliver but their own souls by 
their righteousness, saith the Lord. If 1 
cause noisome beasts to pass through the land 
and they spoil it so that it be desolate; though 
these three men were in it. as I live, saith the 
Lord God, they shal] deliver neither sons nor 
daughters, they only shall be delivered, but 
the land shall be desolate.”’ Understanding 
this, Paul says, ‘‘We are the circumcision 
which worship God in the spirit and have no 
confidence in the flesh.’’ ‘‘It is better to trust 
in the Lord than to put confidence in princes. 
Surely men of low degree are vanity and men 
of high degree are a lie to be laid in the bal- 
ance, they are altogether lighter than vanity, 
but power belongeth unto God. Also unto 
thee, U Lord, belongeth mercy, for thou ren- 
derest to every man according to his works.”’ 

Many of the first gospel ministers were zeal- 
ous preachers amongst the various sects and 
high professors of their day, and had a good 
report among their brethren. Isaac Pening- 
ton’s wife (Mary Springet, before she married 
him) speaks of him as a piously disposed young 
man, ‘‘and in her pure love and pity, seeing 
he was a stranger in the world, she took him 
for a companion. Yet when he first met the 
Quakers, although he says a love sprang up in 
his heart toward them, yet he despised them, 
as men of ‘‘high notions,” knowing himself to 
be in possession of some of the reality even 
beyond most professors. Where were the 
high notions found? It concerns us to seek 
them out to-day. Are we not by nature ex- 
posed to the same danger? Even (after hav- 
ing some true travail of soul and having the 
serpent’s head bruised) that of taking up our 
rest in the outward security of maintaining in 
the letter our high profession? But Isaac 
bowed his neck to the yoke, and came out 
from under the yoke of high notions, which he 
found in himself. Here the work of the new 
covenant has its beginning. And true Quak- 
erism can never be ingrafted on any other 
root than this ‘‘immediate revelation.” Nor 
can the experiences uf those fathers and moth- 
ers be read or understood but by the revela- 
tion of the same spirit, through the grad- 
ual development of experimental knowledge. 
What do we know but historical facts? But 
“‘the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; 
in the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and they that hear shall live.’’ 
Have they not all heard? For ‘‘his voice has 
gone out to the ends of the earth.” 

A word to the wise is sufficient, human na- 
ture is unchanged in its love for ease, saying 
*‘Good is the word of the Lord, if there be 
only peace in my day.” ‘‘The heart is yet above 
every thing else deceitful and desperately 
wicked. Whocan know it? ” Therefore let 
us examine ourselves and see ‘‘whether, or 
how far I am implicated” in the state spoken 
to by Jesus, we being in an increased degree 
responsible by additional witnesses. ‘‘John 
came unto you in the way of righteousness and 
ye believed him not; but the publicans and the 
harlots believed him and ye, when ye had seen 
it, repented not afterward that ye might be- 
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lieve him.” ‘‘Behold here is a greater than 
John.” ‘‘The least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he.” Other religious societies 
are gathering in from the highways and hedges, 
compelling them to go in to the marriage sup- 
per, that the tables may be filled; and yet 
with the paid ministry and fixed forms the 
veil yet remains over their eyes when the Law 
is read, being in spirit under the old dispensa- 
tion of the letter, contending and separating 
because of the difference about the meaning 
of words to no profit. Life is often not with- 
out a form, and so even our silent meeting to- 
gether to perform divine worship. But it ig 
comparable to John’s dispensation as it affords 
free oppurtunity to each worshipper to ‘‘be- 
hold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” In giving this testimony 
John was a burning and shining light, and ‘‘ye 
were willing for a season to rejoice in his 
light.’’ This strikes at the evil root and its 
growth, content and at ease in the support of 
the sound form; but therein men do not come 
to the ‘‘greater witness’ than that of John. 
**Ye will not come to me that ye might have 
life:’’ and to give life ‘‘is the work which the 
father hath given me to finish” (John vy: 
35-40). The five foolish virgins lacked noth- 
ing in outward appearance. Christ calls them 
virgins. They were in company with the wise 
and they had even their lamps—a conscience 
that led them to the door, but it was shut; 
and ‘‘I know you not,’’ was the answer. How 
solemn our investigation should be. They 
lacked but one thing, oil. To bring forth the 
ripe fruit of immediate revelation, is to ‘‘ex- 
ecute true judgment and shew mercy and com- 
passion every man to his brother.’’ Weighty 
is the query, can any man ‘‘shew mercy, Xc.,”’ 
without executing true judgment against sin? 
For all judgment is committed to Jesus, both 
in his first and second appearance. And “‘ye 
are my witnesses.’” But who can awaken 
that self-confident state of the foolish virgin? 
At the last call, ‘‘The bridegroom cometh,” 
she still resorts to them ‘‘that sell, instead of 
immediate application to Him who said, ‘‘Him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 
Friends, are we the speckled bird? Or are we 
the lighted candle giving light to all that is 


around us? 
West Brancu,lowa. 


The Recent Crisis in Greece. 


Years ago the Bible was translated into 
modern Greek with the greatest care by the 
ablest scholars of the country This version, 
which is called the ‘‘Romaic,” is in the dia- 
lect which is the language of the universities 
and schools and of all the educated Greeks of 
the present day. It adopts the grammatical 
form of the ‘‘Romaic,’’ or modern language, 
but at the same time preserves as far as p0s- 
sible the root form and inflections of the old 
language and it can be understood with ease 
by anyone who understands either the modern 
speech of Greece or the popular language of 
the Greek world of the first and second cen- 
turies, in which the new Testament has come 
down tous. The population of Greece however 
has a large admixture of Slavonic elements 
which came into the country during the Middle 
Ages, and in the dialects of the uneducated 
there is such a mixture of Slavonic root words 
that, if the Bible in common use as the stand- 
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ard of the languages should adopt these words, 
instead of those with Greek roots, the Greek 
traditions of the country would be lost in the 
Slavonic or Russian. But now comes the 
Russian influence demanding that the gospels 
of the New Testament at least shall be ren- 
dered into the dialect of the uneducated 
classes, in order to make them more readily 
understandable by the common people. Queen 
(Olga, who is a Russian by birth and education, 
being the eldest daughter of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, brother of the late Czar Alexan- 
der II., undertook to champion the cause of 
the new translation, and arranged for the 
publication of a translation of the gospels into 
what the innovators style ‘‘Modern Greek.”’ 
The Holy Synod of Greece protested against 
the translation and the same side was imme- 
diately taken up by the professors and stu- 
dents of, the universities, with the sympathy 
and support of the true Greek element through- 
out the country. Recently the students in- 
dulged in demonstrations against the advo- 
cates of the translations and in the disturb- 
ances which followed there were conflicts be- 
tween them and the troops resulting in the 
death of seven persons and the wounding of a 
large number. 

The entire trouble seems to be political or 
racial rather than religious, religion indeed 
having very little to do with it. 

The Greeks wish to preserve their language 
as free from corruption as possible, while the 
Russians seek to make the Russian element 
prevail because of the increase of influence 
that would thus result.—Christian Safeguard. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


At Rich Square Monthly Meeting, N. C., held on 
the 15th instant, Abram Fisher was liberated to 
attend Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, some of its 
meetings, and some while going and returning; 
and Henry T. Outland to accompany him. Also 
Rachel Baughm to pay a visit to the prisoners on 
the State farms, with Marie Nolan as companion. 

The late Charles Roberts’s large and perhaps un- 
rivalled collection of autographs of distinguished 
men in the world’s history, including many of those 
most noted in the Society of Friends from its be- 
ginning—the whole valued at fifty thousand dol- 
lars, has been presented by his widow to Haverford 
College. She gives also fifty thousand dollars to 
erect an assembly building, to be named Roberts 
Hall, which may contain the President’s and other 
office rooms, and an apartment in which these 
autograph writings shall be preserved. 

The Book department of London Yearly Meeting 
at Devonshire House is proposing to prepare an 
abridgement of George Fox’s Journal for wide dis- 
tribution. The names of some who have been se- 
lected to compile the book gives us confidence that 
the interests of truth are likely to be conserved. 
They have been having Thomas P. Cope’s passages 
before them as somewhat of a model upon which to 
work. 





A Friend of Spring Meeting, Hendricks County, 
Indiana, whose memory reaches back through many 
years of the last century, has penned some remin- 
iscences of the settlement of that country by 
Friends, from which the following extracts have 
been made : 

“Mill Creek Monthly Meeting is located in the 
central part of Hendricks Co., and was organized 
in the autumn of 1831. 

“This is a well watered section of the country, 
with beautiful small streams, well supplied by fine 





















springs of water that generally flow the whole 
year. The land is more or less undulating, but not 
hilly, and very productive of a variety of crops, so 
that the early settlers were well repaid for their 
toil and privations incident to life ina new country. 

“A considerable number of Friends in North Caro- 
lina who were sorely tried with the institution of 
slavery moved to this region about the year 1829, 
forming a settlement. Others had come a few 
years earlier, and some from Ohio. As nearly as 
the writer can ascertain the pioneers came in the 
years 1822 and 1823, others following in 1829, ’31 
and ‘32. 

“Among their names the Hales, Hadleys, Johnsons, 
Hodsons, Hunts, Kerseys and Bales, were prominent. 
Several of them were in middle life or past it, and 
brought with them their children, and in some in- 
stances their grandchildren. 

“The first meeting house was built of logs in 1831, 
and meetings were regularly kept up for seventy 
years. A Monthly Meeting was established about 
1834 or 1835, and was held alternately at Mill 
Creek and a place four or five miles southwest 
called Spring. Through the ’forties and ‘fifties there 
were very large and interesting meetings at both 
places, and large First-day Scripture schools, with 
a membership of hundreds at each place. And it 
might be mentioned that a number of worthy 
ministers were raised up to proclaim the Gospel 
message. 

“Some time in the early ‘sixties a spirit of discord 
made its appearance, which disturbed the unity 
and influence of the Society, so that by the year 
1864 the meeting at Spring was discontinued for 
about two years, and the Monthly Meeting was 
laid down. Afterwards both meetings were re- 
stored. Yet the innovations which had been show- 
ing a growth for so many years, resulted in caus- 
ing a separation in 1877, and instead of two meet- 
ings, four were held. Soon a new house was built 
at Mill Creek by the conservative Friends, and in 
1901 the other or liberal division laid down the 
meeting at the old site, and no meeting is held 
there at this date. At Spring the liberal party 
built a new house at Amo, less than a mile from the 
old meeting place, while the conservative Friends 
continue to hold a meeting at the original spot.” 


The following is the Report which was adopted 
by the Quarterly Meeting held in Philadelphia last 
month, and was directed to be sent to its subordinate 
meetings : 

“The committee appointed at our last meeting 
report, that in the prosecution of the concern of 
the Quarterly Meeting, three meetings for Divine 
worship have been held in the evenings of week- 
days, to which the members generally, and the at- 
tenders of our meetings in the city, were invited ; 
two of these were held in the house on Twelfth 
Street, and one in the meeting-house at Fourth and 
Arch Streets. These meetings, we believe, were 
seasons of favor, in which a degree of the cement- 
ing power of Truth was felt, and by which, we 
trust, an increase of strength was experienced by 
individuals in their heavenward way. 

“We may acknowledge with gratitude that we 
have been refreshed and strengthened from time 
to time while thus associated in these exercises. 

“In looking towards the completion of this ser- 
vice we have remembered with affectionate con- 
cern parts of our membership who have not been 
met with on these occasions and those also who 
live remote from the city, with desires that they 
also may be animated and encouraged to walk 
worthy of the vocation whereunto we are called. 
The visitations of the love of God are not limited 
by outward conditions, and the precious experience 
of the performance of Divine worship in spirit and 
in truth is not dependent upon the number of those 


any individual. We have desired that our mem- 














who may be collected, nor upon the presence of 


bers generally may be favored to feel the arising 
of spiritual life, and, by opening their hearts to its 
heavenly influence, become more and more sensible 


of their spiritual needs, and the source whence 
only they can be supplied, and thus become fellow 
travailers for the welfare of Zion. 

“Tf we walk in the light as Christ is in the 
light,” we shall know the true union and fellow- 
ship inseparable from a growth in the Truth, be 
made partakers in the blessed benefits of the aton- 
ing sacrifice, experience the flowings of Heavenly 
life, and become fruit-bearing branches to the 
praise and glory of our Holy Head.” 

Albert J. Crosfield, of Reigate, Eng., with his 
wife, was in attendance at some of our meetings 
of Philadelphia on First-day last, on their return 
from a year’s absence in California and elsewhere, 
on account of his health. 


EO a 


Notes From Others. 


In a Louisville court recently, in the case of an 
accused murderer, the jury reached a sentence of 
eighteen years’ imprisonment only “ after fervent 
prayer.” 

Men of many of the older forms of faith par- 
ticipated in the welcome to Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, but, says the New York Mail and Express, “ it 
was left for a Massachusetts Unitarian, to wit, 
Secretary John D. Long, to strike the religious 
keynote.” In his welcome of the Prince to Boston 
he spoke of Christianity as “the most enlightened 
and comprehensive, the noblest and tenderest and 
heavenliest religion of all time.” 

“To christen a yacht,” says a Brooklyn pastor, 
A. W. Fismer, in the New York Times, “ is, if not 
sacrilege, at least genuine nonsense. There cer- 
tainly can be no greater misnomer than to call the 
naming of a ship a christening. ‘Christen’ simply 
means to christianize or make a christian. 

“When Alice Roosevelt solemnly and reverently 
said, ‘In the name of the German Emperor I chris- 
ten this yacht Meteor,’ did she really mean what 
she actually did say ? Did she make a christian of 
the Meteor ? 

“Why, then, was a sacred name for a wholly 
secular performance? Our savage forefathers 
poured innocent human blood over the stern of the 
boat, believing as they did that the good spirit of 
the innocent sacrifice would enter the craft and 
propitiate the evil spirits of the waters. This 
barbarous superstition is now no longer indulged 
in—a fluid less objectionable, but not quite so in- 
nocent, is now used ; nothing remains but the sen- 
timental form deprived of its coutent and purpose. 
To save its reputation it is given a christian name, 
which it does not deserve.” 

We might add that heathen religion has also 
bequeathed to us not a few practices, functions, 
days and times to which was given a christian 
name to save their reputation. But what will the 
pastor say of “christening” a babe, or adult, at 
the baptional font—does that make onea Christian ? 

An appeal concerning the Indian Opium traffic 
with China has been forwarded by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to Lord Salisbury. It was signed 
by fourteen bishops, and many leading Free Church 
ministers, including members of the Society of 
Friends. In reply the Marquis of Salisbury prom- 
ises to lay this brief but weighty memorial before 
his colleagues in the Government. The petitioners 
say : 

“We are convinced, by manifold and weighty 
evidence, of the correctness of the following posi- 
tions : 

“l. That British action in respect to the im- 
portation of opium into China has had disastrous 
results—(a) in injury to other branches of British 
commerce in China; (6) in generating profound 
feelings of hostility to British subjects and inter- 
ests in the mind of the Chinese people. 

“2. That the use of opium in China (to speak of 
China only), is a vast national curse, and that as- 
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sertions to the contrary can be met decisively by | 


the public testimony of disinterested Chinese states- | 
men to-day. 

“3. That accordingly it is unworthy of a great 
Christian Power to be commercially interested, in ; 
any degree, in the supply of opium to China. 

“As a fact, while the cultivation of opium in 
India is on a larger scale than ever, with the ex- 
ception of two years in the past, the revenue ac- 
cruing from its export has sunk to two and a 
quarter millions. 

“This, however, is in our position only an inci- 
dent of the position. Our affirmation is that it is 
the grave duty of the nation, as before the Su- 
preme King and Governor, to purge itself anywise 
of connection with a great and public wrong.” 

Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, has agreed tem- 
porarily to accept the pastorate of the Brick Pres- 
byterian congregation of New York, which was 
left vacant by the death of Maltbie D. Babcock, on 
one condition—the office must be without salary. 

Without doubt many people have entered the min- 
istry whom God has never called to do his work, 
and who would never had undertaken to do it, if 
they had been assured of a salary of forty stripes 
instead of forty dollars! If some of these men 
were under the necessity of preaching the gospel 
freely, and laboring with their hands to minister 
to their own necessities, they would then be quite 
likely to do all the preaching that the Lord has 
called them to do, and perhaps not much more.— 
The Armory. 


WEAK-MINDED WoMEN.—In all normal popula- 
tions the sexes are about equal. But in Christian 
countries more than two-thirds of the membership 
of the various branches of the church are women ; 
but of the sixty thousand convicts in the peniten- 
tiaries of the United States fifty-five thousand are 
men. The congregations who attend the various 
churches are by a large majority composed of fe- 
males ; but the congregations who attend the as- 
loons, the billiard tables and gambling hells are by 
an overwhelming majority males. The people who 
pray and remember their Creator are for the most 
part women; but the vast majority of those who 
profanely swear and take God’s name in vain are 
males. Has church attendance and non-attendance 
anything to do with these widely different results? 
These facts are vastly significant and eminently 
worthy of serious consideration.—N. O. C. Advocate. 

Heroism.—C. Parkhurst made a recent declara- 
tion as follows : “The heroism of battle is not to 
be mentioned the same day with the heroism of 
suffering. The supreme hero of history was Jesus 
Christ, who was greatest not in what he could 
achieve, but in what he could bear, and who con- 
quers the world not by what he is able to do, 
but by what he is able to suffer.” He declared 
that in nine cases out of ten it takes more heroism 
not to fight than it does to fight. “In our colleges 
and universities,” he said, “there 1s no event in 
the entire academic year that so grips upon the in- 
terest of the entire institution, from President 
down to professor of dust and ashes, as the struggle 
on the campus that illustrates the students’ terrific 
brutality. In comparison with it intellectual feats 
and philosophic, classic or scientific competition 
are not even a barren circumstance.” 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unitep States—The Ship Subsidy bill has passed the 
Senate by a vote of 42 to 31. This bill provides a sub- 
sidy for carrying the mails and a subsidy for freight car- 
ried on American vessels. 

The Senate has also passed a bill for the protection of 
the President, affixing the punishment of death to anyone 
who shall attempt his life. 

Resolutions have lately been adopted by a caucus of 
Democratic members of the House of Representatives in 
Washington in favor of using the influence of the United 
States Government with that of Great Britain to end the 
war in South Africa. Similar resolutions from the Leg- 


islature of Colorado have been presented to Congress and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Treasury statistics show that the consumption of sugar 
in the United States which, in 1850, was only 22 pounds 
per capita, was, in 1901, over 68 pounds per capita ; also 
that beets which supplied in 1840 less than 5 per cent. of 
the world’s sugar, in 1900 supplied 67 per cent. of the 
greatly increased consumption ; while cane, which then 
supplied 95 per cent. of the world’s sugar consumption, 
now supplies but 33 per cent. 

Six arbitration proceedings to which the United States 
is a party are in progress, more at one time than ever 
known in the history of this country. _With one excep- 
tion the questions which have been put in the way of 
amicable settlement are with Mexico and countries in 
Central and South America. 

A despatch of the 20th from Pittsburg, says : The first 
train of the Pennsylvania system equipped with electric 
lights, the power of which is furnished by storage bat- 
teries, one battery being attached under each car, left 
the city to-day. It has been decided to equip the entire 
system as soon as generators can be installed. 

It is said that the number of oleomargarine factories 
in the United States is only twenty-four, but their annual 
output sells for more than $30,000,000. There go into 
it 23,000,000 pounds of milk and cream, 33,000,000 
pounds of beef fat oleo, 37,000,000 pounds of neutral lard 
and 11,000,000 pounds of cotton-seed oil. The amount 
of oleomargarine made in the Netherlands is greater, and 
that made in Germany double that produced in the United 
States. 

The foreign born element in New York City numbers 
1,270,069, of whom Great Britain has contributed 365,- 
452 ; Scandinavia, 49,061; the Teutonic countries, 397,- 
642 ; the Latin races, 161,596 ; the Slavonic countries, 
245,144, and Asiatic countries, 8964. 

There were 197 controversies between different nations 
settled by arbitration during the 19th century, in 67 of 
which the United States Government was a party. 

According to the annual report of the United States 
Geological Survey, the Rocky Mountain coal fields extend 
along the eastern base of the main range from the Cana- 
dian boundary fully 1000 miles through Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado and New Mexico. Another less extensive 
belt occurs along the western base of the range in Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Colorado and New Mexico, and there are also 
basins underlaid with coal between these two belts. 

A report recently made by experts of the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington states that an application of 
thermite and magnesium made to a steel plate of the 
highest temper and five-cighths of an inch in thickness 
reduced the metal to a condition rendering it possible to 
cut a hole through it with an ordinary chisel. The ex- 
perts have recommended that the best means of security 
against professional burglars is to be found in an elec- 
trical signal, instead of a steel fireproof safe or vault. 

A system of wireless telegraphy has lately been tested 
on the Great Lakes, and a steamer plying between De- 
troit and Cleveland, equipped with wireless telegraphy 
instruments, it is expected will be able to communicate 
constantly with the station at Detroit. 

A despatch of the 12th from Honolulu states that the 
district of Hankua, Hawaii, which suffered severely from 
drought and forest fires last summer, has been visited by 
the severest rainstorm ever known there. It lasted for 
a week. The rainfall was from 82 to 84 inches during 
that time. The roads were ruined and great floods formed 
in some parts of the district. Cattle were carried away 
in the tremendous torrents which swept from the upper 
lands. 

The place where the beet sugar industry may be ex- 
pected to thrive, are certain parts of California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, Oregon and Utah, 
with, of course, smaller areas in other States. 

Attorney-General Knox has lately given an opinion that 
Honolulu is a Pacific port of the United States within the 
meaning of the Tariff act of 1897. 

An oil well producing 300 barrels daily has lately been 
drilled near Barnesville, Ohio. When first opened a col- 
umn of oil rose 50 feet above the derrick. 

A decision by Attorney-General Knox holds that the 
public lands in Porto Rico, which formerly belonged to 
Spain, by virtue of the treaty of Paris now belong to the 
United States. 

There were 476 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 52 less than the previous 
week and 1] less than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 251 were males and 225 females: 59 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 79 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 10 of diphtheria ; 
11 of cancer ; 21 of apoplexy ; 11 of typhoid fever ; 4 of 
scarlet fever, and 3 of small pox. 

ForeiGn.— An extension of the Russo-French alliance 
to the Orient, as indicated by recent joint declaration of 





these Powers, is exciting special interest at European 
capitals. 

A rebellion in Southern China has progressed in several 
of the provinces, notwithstanding the efforts of the Im- 
perial troops, and is regarded with apprehension by Euro- 
pean powers as leading to a possible intervention and a 
re-opening of the Chinese question. 

A despatch from Berlin says: Five hundred returned 
emigrants, disappointed with life in the United States, 
have passed through Berlin on their way to their old 
homes in Posen, the provinces of East and West Prussia 
and in Russia and Austria. 

A despatch from London says: The select committee 
of the House of Lords appointed to investigate the evils 
of betting and the remedies therefor, heard some plain 
talk lately from J. W. Horsley, who as former chaplain 
of Clerkenwell Prison, had been in contact with 100,000 
criminals. J. W. Horsley had traced many of the crimes 
he had investigated to betting, which, he declared, was 
due to the example of the aristocracy. “If,” he said, 
“the King would say to-morrow : ‘I will never again go 
to a race course where betting is practised,’ the evil 
would entirely disappear.” 

Emperor William, of Germany, is said to be able to 
talk fluently in six languages and to have a practical 
knowledge of various industries. 

Vaccination is now obligatory in France within the 
first year from birth, and must be followed by revaccina- 
tion at the ages of 11 and 21. 

Butter is now packed in a manner that permits of its 
carriage from Australia to Europe without losing its 
freshness. A box is formed of six sheets of ordinary 
window glass, and edges are sealed with gummed paper. 
This box is then enclosed in plaster of paris one-quarter 
of an inch thick, this being again covered with special 
paper. The plaster is a bad conductor of heat, so the 
temperature inside the box remains the same. Boxes 
are now made to hold 200 pounds of butter, and the cost 
of packing is 2 cents a pound. 

A station for the wireless telegraphy system which the 
Marconi Company proposes to establish between this 
continent and England is about to be located at Cape 
Breton. It is expected that messages will be exchanged 
between Canada and Great Britain from this station by 
Sixth Mo. lst. In consideration of the encouragement 
expected from the Canadian Government the company 
will undertake to transmit general messages to and fro 
between Canada and the United Kingdom at a rate 60 
per cent. lower than that charged for cablegrams. 

French has been made the official language of the 
Quebec Legislature, City Council and Board of Trade. 
English speaking members will be allowed to use their 
own language, but all the records are to be kept in 
French. The change is due to the growth of the French 
element in the three bodies named. 

Kangaroo farming is an important industry in Aus- 
tralia. The hides are valuable, and the tendons extreme- 
ly fine and strong. 

NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EpwWaArb G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoo..—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpWArD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
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Diep, at San Jose, California, on the 28th of Twelfth 
Mo., 1901, Cristy Davis, aged eighty-seven years and 
4 months, formerly of New England and New York. He 
was a lifelong Friend of strong convictions. When busi- 
ness drew him to San Francisco years ago, he was one of 
the first and foremost in holding a Friends’ Meeting in 
that city, and sat at the head of it while he remained 
there. The last few years he has resided at College 
Park and been a faithful attender of the meeting at that 
place. A lingering illness of many months was borne 
with patience and cheerfulness. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 


